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The local school district continues to 
be the backbone of education in America, 
Therefore citizens andeducators are more 
interested in strengthening and preserv- 
ing the lacal school district than they 
are in destroying this unit or transfer- 
ring many of its decision-making func- 
tions and responsibilities to some other 
government body. 


In our efforts to improve local school 
district organization, we have sought to 
rearrange boundary lines inorder to con- 
struct more efficient and effective lo- 
cal units. With deliberate caution, state 
governments are providing the impetus 
for needed school district reorganiza- 
tion either through financial incentives 
or by legislation which makes reorgani- 
zation mandatory. The substantial re- 
duction in the total number of school 
districts in the United States is testi- 
mony to the progress that has been made 
thus far. 


Despite these gains however, there are 
many factors which stand in the way of 
more rapid movement toward improved lo- 
cal structure. Anyone who reflects on the 
current educational scene can see that 
all children are not being given equal 
opportunity to obtain a good education 
and a large part of the blame for this 
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condition must rest with those school 
districts which are unable to provide 
satisfactory educational opportunity. 


The AASA Commission on School District 
Reorganization states that inadequate 
school districts may be characterized by 
any or all of the following limitations: 

1. Barren, meager, insipid curriculums, par- 
ticularly at the secondary-school level 

2. Inability to attract and to hold high- 
quality teachers and administrators 


3- Inability to construct the school plants 
needed 

4. Needless waste of manpower through unjusti- 
fiably small classes and low pupil-teacher 
ratio 

5. Unreasonably high per-pupil expenditures 
for the quality of educational programs 
provided 


6. Inefficient use of financial and other 
educational resources 

7» Poor location of buildings 

8. Inequality of the burden of school support 

9. Cumbersome, complex formulas for dis- 
tributing state school aid 

10. Absence of many needed specialized edu- 
cational services that add quality to 
the educational program! 

Why do these outdated school districts 
remain? Some would attribute their con- 
tinuance to the persistence of the Ameri- 
can principle of home rule. Many smaller 
communities have been formed by a clus- 
ter of people desiring certain kinds of 
cultural homogeneity, expressed either 
through religious, ethnic, or political 
viewpoints. The school, because it re- 
flects the culture in which it exists, 
is seen often as an important agency by 
Which this culture is maintained and 
perpetuated. Any attempt to alter the 
school district represents a threat to 
homogeneity and hence to the equilibrium 
of the community. 


Another reason for the continued ex- 
istence of inadequate school districts 
is that many people simply do not realize 
that the quality of the educational pro- 
gram in their district is inferior. This 
may be attributed to public apathy or 
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ignorance, but more probably it is due 
to the fact that people have no measure 
of adequacy against which they might as- 
sess the educational provisions of their 
district. It seems that our educational 
leaders have been either unwilling or 
unable to agree upon criteria for meas- 
uring school district adequacy and, con- 
sequently, the question of what kind of 
school district will assure all chil- 
dren a satisfactory education remains 
unanswered. 


This article presents five areas ap- 
propriate to the consideration of school 
district adequacy and describes the im- 
plications these have forschool district 
organization. No reference will be made 
to the large city districts where the 
necessity to decentralize makes them 
somewhat unique. 


Measures of School District Adequacy 


Scope of Program 


A school district should provide in- 
struction from kindergarten through at 
least grade twelve, to insure an articu- 
lated program. The minimal program for 
the elementary grades should meet the 
standards described by most state depart- 
ments of public instruction. Unless spe- 
cial vocational high schools are already 
established, a comprehensive high school 
program should be provided. The compre- 
hensive high school program should, as 
Conant suggests: 


«eehave three main objectives: first, to pro- 
vide a general education for all the future 
citizens; second, to provide good elective 
programs for those who wish to use their ac- 
quired skills immediately on graduation; and 
third, to provide satisfactory programs for 
those whose vocations will depend on their 
subsequent education in a college or univer- 
sity.... This high school should have no less 
than 100 students in its graduating class. ~ 


Complete educational services should 
be offered, including special classes at 
all age levels for the physically and 
mentally handicapped; health, guidance 
and counseling services; remedial pro- 
grams for the under-achievers in any 
Subject matter area, andspecial programs 
for the academically gifted children. 
Adult education ought to be offered and, 
where necessary, the district should 
sponsor, or share in sponsoring, a ju- 
nior or community -college. 


Administration and School Staff 


The board of education, which holds 
ultimate responsibility for the educa- 


tional opportunities provided in the 
school district, should be composed of 
capable people who to a large degree are 
representative of the people in the dis- 
trict. Two major functions of this board 
are: 1) to crystallize community expec- 
tations for education into policies which 
will intelligently govern the operations 
of the school district, and 2) to assess 
the functioning of the superintendent. 
The board should employ a competent su- 
perintendent who will serve as profes- 
Sional advisor to the board as well as be 
the administrative head of the district. 


Each attendance unit should have a 
full-time principal with responsibility 
for working with the staff of the school 
to insure that instruction is as good as 
available resources will permit. The as- 
sistance of highly competent supervisory 
or resource personnel should be made 
available to the principal to assist in 
the development of the instructional 
program. The principal should also work 
with his teachers to develop and enrich 
their professional competencies. To be 
an effective instructional leader for 
the school staff, a principal should not 
be expected to supervise more than 25 
teachers without additional administra- 
tive assistance. 


A Bachelor's degree should be the mini- 
mum requirement for certification; only 
certificated teachers should be employed. 
Teachers' salaries should include a 
starting wage comparable to the average 
starting pay for college graduates in 
the geographic region in which the dis- 
trict is located. A teacher should be 
able to double his starting salary with- 
in ten years, and this figure need not 
be the maximum wage paid in the dis- 
trict. Through written personnel poli- 
cies, teachers should be made aware of 
job rights and responsibilities, pro- 
bationary status, tenure, dismissal pro- 
cedures, and the like. It is presumed 
that such a district would be able to 
attract and hold competent adminis- 
trators and teachers. 


Student Population 


How many pupils within a school dis- 
trict are necessary in order to provide 
a good program and maintain a competent 
teaching and administrative staff? The 
answer to this question has been a "bone 
of contention" since Dawson recommended 
in 1934 that the minimum number of pu- 
pils needed in an administrative unit 
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was 9,800.3 Most authorities today tend 
to agree with Conant, who suggests that 
an adequate elementary and secondary 
school program can be effectively pro- 
vided, exclusive of special education 
services or a junior college, when the 
graduating class of the high school has 
no fewer than 100 students. Depending on 
the holding power of the district, this 
would mean an administrative unit of a- 
bout 2,000 pupils. If, as Beem says, an 
enrollment of at least 11,000 students 
is required to insure a complete educa- 
tional program including special serv- 
ices,* then districts with only 2,000 
pupils may have to rely upon special 
services provided through other sources 
such as an intermediate district serving 
an area large enough to include approxi- 
mately 11,000 students. 


In the 1958 report of the AASA Comis- 
Sion on School District Reorganization, 
Suggestions were offered with regard to 
the number of special education people a 
school district would need when it em- 
ployed certain numbers of teachers.® 


If a pupil-teacher ratio of 25:1 were 
applied to those figures, it is evident 
that an administrative unit of 10,000 to 
12,500 pupils would be necessary to pro- 
vide independently for the services of 
a psychologist, consultants in reading 
and language arts, and a specialist in 
instructional materials. If the pupil- 
teacher ratio were 30:1, then an ad- 
ministrative unit of 12,000 to 15,000 
pupils would be necessary to provide 
these services. The same figures would 
also apply as the minimum number of pu- 
pils necessary to support a junior col- 
lege, provided that at least one-third 
of the high school graduates in the 
district attended this institution. 


In the area of guidance and counsel- 
ing, guidance specialists suggest that a 
pupil-counselor ratio of 250:1 should be 
the optimum number for the secondary 
school, and a ratio of 600:1 the optimum 
number for the elementary school.® 


The Community 


For many years our literature on school 
organization has contained statements 
such as the following: 

It isimportant that school districts be built 

around communities which have concerns for 

education and common interests which give 
them identity. This is so that enthusiasm for 
schools by the lay citizens may be developed 
and that schools may make the needed adapta- 
tions to meet the needs ofa community. School 
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districts should not needlessly divide natu- 
ral communities. 7 


This has been, andremains, a much used 
concept. The term "community," however, 
has many meanings. Some view a community 
as the area in which one shops, buys or 
sells, attends church, belongs to fra- 
ternal organizations, social groups, 
service clubs, or chambers of commerce, 
and enjoys recreational activities. This 
is the locus for which the citizen feels 
a general loyalty and affinity. Others 
define a community as a geographic area 
where the socio-economic differences be- 
tween the residents are not too great. 
Still others regard a community as the 
place where groups of people share the 
same local municipal government which 
provides services such as fire and po- 
lice protection, libraries, water and 
sewers, and the like. 


The principal justification for seek- 
ing to organize school districts around 
so-called natural communities has been 
to maximize feelings of loyalty or pride 
in schools, but we have little evidence 
that schools with loyal patrons are, in 
fact, better schools. Nor do we have evi- 
dence that many school systems that in- 
clude all or parts of many "natural" 
communities are necessarily poor schools. 
This is an assumption which has not been 
tested. 


The Economic Base 


If a school district requires at least 
10,000 to 15,000 students, and provides 
for the total range of student needs, it 
must be financially able to support such 
a program. 

The educational program offered in a 
school district appears to be related to 
the economic potential of the district 
as well as the willingness of the citi- 
zens to allocate financial resources to 
the support of its schools. The actual 
allocation of funds can be described as 
the existing "effort" or the current 
"performance" of the district. 


The Educational Policies Commission 
has introduced one tenet for measuring 
performance: 


In a school district of adequate size, the 
minimum annual per-pupil current expenditure 
needed today to provide a good educational 
program is about twelve per cent of the sa- 
lary necessary to employ a qualified begin- 
ning teacher in the district.8 


Assuming that the average starting sa- 
lary for a qualified teacher is $4,500, 


a district would have to spend $540 per- 
pupil for current expenditures in order 
to meet this performance standard. 


A district's potential consists of its 
ability (actual and prospective) and of 
its willingness (actual and prospective) 
to support an adequate educational pro- 
gram. Potential is more difficult to 
measure because of the necessity for 
dealing in probabilities. The potential 
for supporting education is contingent, 
among other things, upon the ratio of 
local funds to state and federal funds 
available; the rate of growth of taxable 
property valuation; the support neces- 
sary to carry existing capital expendi- 
tures; the rate of population and school 
enrollment growth; the socio-economic 
stratification of the people who migrate 
into the district; and the provisions 
for planning land use that prevail. 


At present it is more difficult to de- 
velop criteria relevant to potential 
than it is to develop criteria for meas- 
uring current performance. 


Implications 


The threat of Communist competition 
has caused many Americans to question 
whether our schools are providing the 
environment which will permit all stu- 
dents to develop their potential. This 
criticism of the existing situation is 
forcing educational administrators to 
provide defensible measures of school 
district adequacy. Although the tenets 
cited in this article are not as rigor- 
ous as we would like them to be, they 
have been drawn from empirical studies 
and thoughtful recommendations of lead- 
ers in American education. 


A cursory look at the contemporary 
scene shows that even though there have 
been concerted efforts to reorganize 
school districts, many of the available 
criteria are still not being met. In the 
area of pupil population, for example, 
it was said that a school district should 
have at least 10,000 students to be self- 
sufficient. Yet, in 1956 there were 
30,000 districts that enrolled fewer 
than 50 pupils. This appears to be an 
impossible situation, because a change 
from 50 to 10,000 students in a school 
district is not within most citizens' 
zones of tolerance for change. 


There is another alternative. Conant's 
recommendation implies that a district 
with 2,000 children can be adequate if 
it obtains certain special services from 
other sources, such as an intermediate 


district. It is our opinion that people 
now living in very small districts would 
be willing to change to a 2,000 pupil 
district if they were convinced such a 
change would actually improve educa- 
tional opportunity for their children. 
Furthermore, we feel that some of the 
other standards of adequacy stated above 
could be reached through various al- 
ternatives if educators would just agree 
on the goals for adequacy and give some 
thoughtful planning to other possible 
ways to reach them. 


For the researcher there are questions 
in this field which need further study. 
Does making the boundaries of a school 
district coterminous with a natural com- 
munity lead to more adequate school pro- 
grams? What are some useful measures of 
the educational potential of a school 
district? 

It must be pointed out that the in- 
structional program or curriculum, the 
most important test of adequacy, has not 
been considered explicitly. There are at 
least two reasons for this. First, the 
subject is too broad for the space limi- 
tations of a single Notebook article. 
Second, there is even less agreement 
about adequacy in curriculum than there 
is in the five areas listed above. 

The ideas expressed here represent no 
panacea. Rather, it is our hope that 
they will provide some help to people 
considering reorganization and serve as 
the basis for further thoughtful inquiry 
into the problem. 
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